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Pilatus-Kulm, The Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, Interlaken, Grindelwald Glaciers, 
Geneva, Berne, Lausaane, Lake of Geneva, Pontarlier, Paris, Dieppe, Newhaven, 


London, Folkestone, Boulogne. 


The party will be under the management of 


Edward C. Dixon, and will be limited in number, with everything first-class. The 


price includes all necessary expenses and reasonable luxuries. 


Full information in 


regard to the above Tour, and the numerous other Tours to be run by this 
Company, will be found in a 96-page, handsomely illustrated booklet, which will 


be sent upon request. 


If INDEPENDENT STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATIONS are desired, we 
shall be pleased to furnish upon request sailing lists, rates, etc., on the principal lines. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes [a guarded education, aa re 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ce 
INNA w. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 
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For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Born Sexzs 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of stady. Students prepared for college or busi 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princifal, 
Or, enkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
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) Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
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S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 
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Window Shades Made to Order. 
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Attractive Styles 
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Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
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No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 








CHARLES BURTON, 
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125 a. St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Ps 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angie St., Tioga 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
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Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regudating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busrngss Epitor, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Ellwood Heacock | 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





cup of Coffee, excel- 
; Good lent meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone Address 
1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
IX. 

WHATEVER comes from God to us, and ts expressed 
in human terms, must come through human capacity, 
and must bear traces of human imperfection. 

Rurus M. Jones. 


From his new book, ‘‘A Dynamic Faith.”’ 


TRUE AMBITION. 


No youth has reached the height he should attain 
Till he can say, 

Whatever comes of pleasure or of pain, 
In the right way 

My feet shall tread. My purpose and my power 
Shall falter not 

To known and do the duties which each hour 
Fall to my lot. 


No youth has found the spring of happiness— 
The soul’s deep need— 
Until his fellow-men he lives to bless, 
By word and deed ; 
Until for others’ good and others’ weal 
His thoughts employ, 
And finds in self-devoting love and zeal 
His deepest joy. 
—H. M. Hawley. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CREED AND CHARACTER. 
BY EDWARD GRUBB. 


In the semi-religious literature of the day we often 
find the statement that it makes little difference what 
a person believes, so long as his life is right. The 
assertion has a broad, catholic sound, and to question 
it may seem presumptuous; but a little examination 
will show that it is one of those half-truths which, 
while they contain an element of what is valuable, 
may easily be so interpreted as to be very seriously 
misleading. For it is obvious that in many cases 
right conduct depends on right belief; that while 
some beliefs have but a very remote relation to con- 
duct there are others which are closely inwrought 
with the very springs of both conduct and character. 

A person may reject, through misunderstanding, 
the theory of the precession of the equinoxes, or a 
proposition in geometry, and be none the worse for 
doing so. In those cases the belief seems far re- 
moved from any possible relation to conduct. Yet 
even here it is conceivable that disregard of the pre- 
cession of equinoxes might lead to the loss of a ship 
through faulty navigation ; and neglect of geometrical 
truths might cause the breakdown of a bridge through 
miscalculation of strains. Frequently the bearing of 
belief on conduct is much closer. Walking in the 
woods in the summer-time you are hungry ; some 


tempting berries present themselves to your view; 
believing them to be harmless youeatthem. If your 
belief is wrong you may suffer serious illness and 
even death. Belief, clearly, is one of the principal 
means by which our conduct is to be adjusted to the 
real facts of the world around us. No amount of 
right intention will save you from trouble if your 
‘actions are grounded on a mistaken belief. 

A young fellow has taken to wild courses; he 
neglects his home and ignores the love and solicitude 
of his parents. If he thinks of them at all, he per- 
haps persuades himself that, as he has discovered all 
virtue to be hypocrisy, and all people to be funda- 
mentally selfish, his parents are doubtless like the 
rest. By and by, it may be, he awakes to his better 
self, and finds out a little of what his father and his 
mother have done and borne on his behalf. Would 
any one say that it is a matter of indifference whether 
he believes or not in his mother’s love and yearning 
to save him from himself? That his conduct is as 
likely to be right in one case as in the other? 

Apply this on a grander scale. Can it make no 
difference to conduct whether we believe or disbelieve 
the love of God? Suppose that the Father of us all 
should have seen fit to reveal himself to men through 
special events in history,—is it likely that our attitude 
towards such events can be a matter of indifference ? 
Suppose that the general revelation which, as Friends, 
we believe is given to all men, proved insufficient to 
save men from the misery of sin; suppose that 
Matthew Arnold was expressing some of the deep 
facts of human life when he wrote : 

‘*On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness.and sated lust 

Made human life a hell.’’ 
Suppose, then, that the Father of all, longing to 
save men from this wretchedness, saw fit to approach 
them in special ways; speaking to some of them 
“in sundry ways and in divers manners,” that he 
might prepare a people who should have eyes to see 
a greater revelation to be made in the fulness of time 
in the coming of his Son from heaven; a revelation 
which, if made at first to the few, was so made in 
order that from these it might afterwards spread to 
all. Is it possible that, if this were so, it could make 
no difference whether we believe in the reality of 
those events or not? 

It may be urged that this is history, and all his- 
tory is more or less uncertain. For the purposes of 
the spiritual life we need a present certainty, and not 

‘‘A dead past stranded on the shores 
Of the oblivious years.”’ 
How can we hope, at this distance of time, to disen- 
tangle the real Jesus from the mythic accretions that 
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have gathered about him? Is it not better to leave 
all that, and seek only the present revelation of the 
Spirit, in whose company 
‘* Love has still its Olivet 
And faith its Galilee ?”’ 

The answer is one that fifty years ago could not 
have been given. It has been reserved for our own 
times to ask the question and to supply the answer. 
The historical value of the New Testament has been 
in our day for the first time examined in the same 
spirit, and by the same methods with which other 
works of ancient literature are examined, and the 
question is being set at rest, so far as historical study 
can settle anything. The last result of criticism is 
that the biographies of Jesus, though doubtless not 
free from inaccuracies, give at least as correct a pic- 
ture of his life and words, and character as Xenophon’s 
“Memorabilia” give of Socrates. The four gospels 
are all now believed to be genuine products of the 
first century, and to have been compiled with care by 
those who knew how to sift truth fromerror. Critics 
like Ramsay, Wendt, and Beyschlag, wedded to no 
“ orthodox’”’ theories, are at one in their high esti- 
mate of the historical value of these records. The 
fourth gospel Beyschlag declares to give a more 
accurate picture of the mind and thoughts (though 
not of the actual words) of Jesus than any of the 
other three. 

Now, if the records are to be trusted, as on the 
whole authentic, there are two facts which stand out 
from them as of great importance in relation to hu- 
man conduct and character. The first of these is 
the sinlessness of Jesus ; the second is his teaching 
about himself. 

The sinlessness of Jesus as a fact in human history 
is probably as strongly evidenced as the ambition of 
Alexander the Great, or the unselfishness of Socrates. 
It rests not merely on his alleged utterances about 
himself, such as “I do always the things that please 
Him” (John, viii., 29; see also v., 19, 30; vi., 38, 
etc.) ; it rests on a feature which is as characteristic of 
the earlier gospels as of the fourth,—namely, the 
unapproachable calm and serenity and clearness of 
vision which mark all his utterances about the Father. 
There is not one trace upon the gospel pages of that 
consciousness, not alone of sinfulness but of want of 
knowledge of spiritual things, which mark the highest 
and purest of merely human teachers. Jesus every- 
where speaks, not as one who has to search for truths, 
but who possesses the truth; whose mind moves in 
such complete accord with the mind of God that he 
discerns the facts of the spiritual life with perfect 
clearness. He never argues; he simply declares 
what he sees. Passages like the following, taken 
almost at random from the first gospel only, will illus- 
trate what I mean (Matt., vi., 14; vii., 11 ; x., 29-33; 
xi., 25; Xv., 13; Xvi, 17; xvili., 14). Such clear 
insight, such unapproachable intimacy with the mind 
and thoughts of God, is only possible to one whose 
inward eye is not blinded by self-will ; and this inti- 
macy characterizes the recorded utterances of Jesus 
from the very first. (Luke, ii., 49.) 

If Jesus was thus sinless, his utterances carry 


unexampled weight. This was felt by those who 
heard them; they recognized the “authority” with 
which he spoke (Matt., vii., 29; John, vii., 46). And 
this weight, or authority, must attach to those sayings 
in which he speaks of himself, as much as it does to 
those in which he proclaims the true standard of 
character and conduct. It is, of course, in the fourth 
gospel that such sayings are most abundant; quite 
characteristic is that in which he lays down that a 
right relation to himself is that ‘‘ no one knoweth who 
the Son is, save the Father; and who the Father is, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him.” It is in virtue of this oneness with 
the very heart and purpose of the Father that he is 
able to give rest to each weary soul that will take his 
yoke and learn of him (Matt., xi., 28-30). Even if 
we go no further than the Sermon on the Mount itself, 
we find Jesus even there proclaiming himself as the 
Judge of men (Matt., vii., 21-23). 

The attempt to cut away such sayings as unau- 
thentic is wholly arbitrary, and would not be made 
by anyone unless biased by a preconceived theory. 
The Jesus who merely proclaims the kingdom of God, 
and does not preach himself as its author and founda- 
tion is not the Jesus of history; he is a myth, a fig- 
ment of the imagination. 

The most “ orthodox ’”’ of creeds is vain, of course, 
unless it produces the true relation of God which is 
the beginning of all right character and conduct ; but 
it is possible, by a mistake as to the facts, to lose 
sight of the principal means which God himself has 
provided for establishing that relation. 


THE TRUE EDUCATION. 


BY RACHEL W. UNDERHILL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
( Concluded from last week.) : ; ’ 
AND now let us look and see what is being done in 


the name of education, and with what success. The 
world’s best thinkers give freely of their best that the 
children of the world shall come to their inheritance, 
rich in the knowledge of the past, wise in judgment, 
powerful in achievement, full of abounding life. 
What, then, does the president of our oldest and 
most honored college mean, when he says: “ The 
colleges every year graduate a large number of un- 
educated students.’’ Dr. Luther Gullick, late a 
prominent educator of Springfield, Mass., now of the 
Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, seems to 
have been similarly inspired. Ina recent public ut- 
terance, he said in effect : “After the high school and 
college have done their best, the fact remains that a 
mass of flabby human material is turned out, water- 
logged with its weight of learning to drift uselessly 
upon the social tide.’””’ Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, 
formerly connected with Harvard University, speaks 
in the June Aé/antic, for 1898, in this wise : “It is a 
grave challenge to the schools that they are turning 
out year after year commonplace men and women— 
somewhat informed, it is true, but too often, ungra- 
cious, unaccomplished, and unattractive, and in the 
main less capable than before of any truly original 
thought.” 

Let me follow this expression of opinion by ex- 
perts with the history of a young man that came 
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under my personal observation. In his case it would 
appear that every condition that would tend to his 
advantage had been fulfilled. Born of Puritan stock, 
in a family whose fathers and brothers for successive 
generations had been Yale graduates; himself an 
honored graduate of that ancient and honorable insti- 
tution, and possessing with exceptional mental qual- 
ities a fine wholesome physical presence. Here cer- 
tainly was a favored son of fortune. At twenty-four 
we find him in the New York Law School, which he 
left at twenty-six with the course completed, besides 
having had the benefit of some office practice. His 
father had been a prominnet Judge in Connecticut, 
and he commenced his practice in that State, where 
he might profit by the prestige that attached to his 
father’s name. After two years of paying office rent 
he told me that his one case had been an application 
for a divorce! To my certain knowledge this man 
was twenty-eight years old, and was still dependent 
on his parents for his food and clothing. My obser- 
vation is limited, and I cannot profess to decide 
whether the very comprehensive statements made by 
President Eliot and Drs. Gullick and Henderson are 
borne out by the facts, nor if the single case I have 
cited may be taken asa type of many others. The 
question raised is a fertile one that may not lightly 
be put aside. If these things be true, ‘‘ what does it 
profit a man though he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” If the acquisition of learning 
is attended with loss of vital power, then is our labor 
lost—worse than lost; then is retrogression, and 
finally degeneration. If this be true, that the ten- 
dency is toward a loss of vigor, rather than gain, 
‘‘ what shall we do to be saved ?”’ 

I cannot speak too emphatically of the obligation 
of parents in this matter. It is not enough to turn 
the child over to some approved school or college 
with a feeling that in this way educational ends are 
secured. A parent’s responsibility is not transfer- 
able. To be informed on the law of natural devel- 
opment, physical, mental, and spiritual, 1 hold to be a 
parent’s sacred duty. Lack of knowledge on the 
parent’s part when it is possible to obtain it is little 
short of immorality, since it may result in dwarfing 
and stunting growth in the child instead of promoting 
it. That good, and not evil, was intended, makes no 
difference with the results. Nothing but light will 
dissipate darkness. When parents cooperate intelli- 
gently with school and college in the business of 
education, then will the work of regeneration begin. 

I believe if this paper contain aught that may be 
counted as a message, it is to the parents. We 
may be fairly open to the charge of immorality if we 
fail to keep up the health standard of our children 
through ignorance of our own. The most perfect 
school equipment, with greatest efficiency in the 
teaching force, is powerless if the child comes to it 
with nerve force depleted by late hours, and imper- 
fect digestion, the result of improper feeding. Diet, 
sleep, ventilation, and exercise are homely, every-day 
affairs, but are of immense importance in the educa- 
tional economy. I have brought this down to detail 
that I may give to parental obligation a practical 


point. I would also recommend these things to the 
consideration of any one who may be called to serve 
upon a school committee,—Friends’ or otherwise. 

Having, as it were, sowed the seeds of discontent, 
it is but fair that I indicate some point where a remedy 
may be applied. If we would have vigor, energy, 
vital power, we must develop a strong physical 
personality. Moral rectitude and spiritual and in- 
tellectual force are so closely related to wholesome 
physical conditions that to develop one independently, 
or at the expense of the other, is not to be thought 
of. In the primary and secondary schools, make 
physical culture a more important feature. This being 
the period of physical growth, let us promote it in 
every way possible. This is for the purpose of 
developing an adequate tool for the more perfect 
expression of the higher life, the emotional and 
intellectual. 1 have observed a word which recently 
has been brought into frequent use. I think it 
expresses what I have in my mind as a remedy for the 
schools. Make the work there more experiential — 
that is, make every step of the child an experience to 
him, a new one, if possible. The chairman’s picture 
of his little son making discoveries in mechanics, 
made long before, but new to him, is an illustration. 
Preserve the element of reality in the work as far as 
possible. Let the child go on making discoveries ; 
so will his mind grow subtle and alert, and the creative 
faculty be strengthened, not crushed and obliterated. 
Here the manual work finds its useful place. Make 
the schools more and more a place for training, for 
achieving, for doing, not simply acquiring. We look 
back two thousand years to the golden age of Pericles 
as the flowering time of the human spirit. In that 
age the supreme effort was the development of personal 
power, the strong beautiful body, the active, creative 
mind. The educational process then drew its in- 
spiration from the present. So must we, if we would 
preserve and develop that vital force, the loss of which 
our thoughtful educators deplore, draw our inspiration 
from the present age. 

We no longer think of education as limited to the 
few years of youth, nor that the student leaves the 
university a finished product. We know that the 
process is a continuous and continual one ; but we do 
not always know that the end tobe desired is power, 
not learning. President Hadley gives, asthe ends of 
education, first, character; second, culture; third, 
learning. So also would I. But I would have 
character so vitalized, so full of vigorous life, that the 
student that emerges from the halls of learning, shall 
be not simply good, but good for something ; that he 
shall give evidence of the red corpuscle in the blood ; 
that he shall have energy plus; that he shall be a 
storage battery of vital power, strong to achieve or to 
endure. The burning question before educators to-day 
is how to adapt their machinery so that vital power 
may be increased, not diminished, in the acquisition 
of knowledge. School, college and university exist 
for a single purpose, that the lives of men and women 
may be made fuller, richer, and stronger. They are 
but means to an end, and, like all instrumentalities, 
must be conformable to the need. 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. to. 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of God.—Isaiah, liii., 4. 

Before study of lesson read Isaiah, liii., 1-12. 

In a previous lesson we have considered the Mes- 
sianic idea as presented by the earlier prophets. The 
series of references, already presented in part in the 
last lesson, dealing with the Servant of Jehovah, is 
often quoted as Messianic prophecy ; and this is es- 
pecially true of the chapter before us, in which the 
“Servant passages” culminate. It is, of course, 
plain from a simple reading of these passages with 
their context that the prophet referred directly to 

Israel, the servant nation. 

The repeated arguments against the worship of 
idols (xl., 18-21; xliv., 9-20), the reference to Cyrus 
(the Persian king) as the coming deliverer (xlv., 1, 2), 
and even the direct address (xli., 8, 9; xliv., 21), all 
show that no prediction of a leader far in the future 
is in the mind of the writer, but a strong conviction 
of the great mission of his people. To the end that 
this mission shall be accomplished he brings to bear 
all the great powers with which he is endowed ; he 
exhorts, he calls to mind the ancient story of the 
dealings of Jehovah with his people, he pours out his 
scorn and contempt on the worship of images made 
with hands, he pleads for renewed faith and the loyal 
acceptance of the mission of service. But he does 
not evade any of the more difficult features of the 
case. His is no call to ease and comfort; no call to 
honor and power. In the preceding chapter (lii., 
7-15) it has been made plain that great results shall 
follow from his efforts; but in the chapter assigned 
for our reading we see that those results are not to 
center in material benefits for the servant himself. 
On the contrary, his countenance is marred; he is 
despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. He shall “‘ startle the nations,” 
‘yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him ;” “‘ he shall 
make many righteous,” and shall be for them a 
“ trespass-offering.”’ 

There may seem to be a certain difficulty in seeing 
the application of the fifty-third chapter to the nation ; 
but the difficulty disappears when we realize that the 
prophet refers only to the ‘‘ remnant’’—to that por- 
tion of the exiles which had remained true to Jeho- 
vah amid all the difficulties of the life in Babylon ; 
and it is very probable that even this remnant was 
symbolized in the person of Jeremiah or some other 
of the great figures of the time. 

Our translations, even the Revised Version, induct 
a certain theological color into several passages of 
this chapter which has no place in the words of the 
original. A recent scholarly translation renders the 
“will justify many,” of verse 11, by “will interpose 
for many.”’ The first lines of this verse are consid- 
ered untranslatable by the same authority. In verse 
10, “an offering for sin” should be understood in 
the technical sacrificial sense, and the further idea of 
the verse is that “if the servant were to sacrifice 


| himself for the good of the community he would live 
again in those whom he had awakened to a new 
spiritual life’’ (Cheyne). 

In another and very real sense, however, the 
prophecy before us may be justly regarded as looking 
forward to the coming of the God-sent messengers in 
whom have been incarnated again and yet again the 
spirit of the Most High. While it is probably safe 
to say that there is no definite prediction in the Old 
Testament of any person or event mentioned in the 
New Testament, it is equally true that the insight 
into the workings of the laws of God attained by 
souls faithful to the leadings of the Divine Guide, 
makes plain to them the great movements of the 
world in obedience to those laws. In this sense the 
predictive element in the writings of the prophets is a 
very real and indeed an essential feature. 

And understanding this truth as to the meaning 
of this prophecy of the future, we may expect to see 
such prophecy fulfilled not once but many times. 
The promise of God that he will fully sustain those 
who trust in him is fulfilled in every generation ; and 
this is a type of the kind of foretelling which isa 
vital phase of prophecy. The same may be said of 
the many cases in which have been pointed out the 
inevitable tendencies and consequences of sin. An 
excellent example of such prophecy is given in the 
book of Jonah. Destruction was predicted as coming 
upon Nineveh in consequence of her iniquities ; but 
the very purpose of proclaiming the impending de- 
struction was to avert it. And in this the prophecy 
was effective. The prophet does not read the future 
in some occult and mysterious way; but he knows 
God’s law, he comprehends the relation of cause and 
effect. 

And this is well displayed in the Messianic 
prophecy of which the most striking example is 
before us. Whether it be a man or a nation that is 
called to oppose human selfishness and lift up human 
ideals, the words of the prophet are like to be fulfilled 
in that man or nation. Those nations which have 
been called of God to body forth the equality of men 
before him, have had to struggle under the weight of 
the false traditions handed down from days of des- 
potism. That sect which undertakes to proclaim 
peace on earth and good will to men is stricken 
because of men’s transgressions. That man who 
demands of his fellows the command of their passions 
and appetites, the repression of those tendencies 
which lead to the oppression of others, will experi- 
ence the hate of the oppressors. Those who wish 
to dictate the lives and labors of others will always 
persecute so far as possible the men called to uphold 
the independence of the individual. Those who are 
willing to make capital out of the misery and wick- 
edness of the world, those who are willing to make 
gain from the loss of others, who accept personal 
happiness at the cost of suffering among their fellows 
—all these will “‘put to grief” those who strive to 
end the misery and wickedness which is found profit- 
able, will lead to the slaughter those who seem to 
interfere with their accustomed gains, will lay their 
iniquities upon those who strive against the rulings 
of force. 
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“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 10. THIRD MONTH 10. 
JESUS AND CAIAPHAS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—He that believeth on me believeth not on 
me, but on him that sent me.—John, xii., 44. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Matthew, xxvi., 57-68. Ac- 
counts nearly parallel may be consulted in Mark, xiv., 
53-72; Luke, xxii., 54-65 ; John, xviii., 12-27. 

THERE seem to have been three judicial trials or ex- 

aminations of Jesus between the time of his arrest 

and his death. And it is necessary to note strictly 
that these trials were in two parts—that, or those, 
before the Jewish authorities, and that before Pilate, 
the Roman governor. First, he was taken before 

Annas, as John relates (xviii., 13), then before Caia- 

phas and the Jewish Council, as Matthew, Mark, and 

Luke all describe, and lastly before Pilate. 

Annas, to whom he was first taken, was the father- 
in-law of Caiaphas, the high priest, and they are 
supposed to have lived in the same house, or 
“‘palace.’”” Why Jesus was before Annas is not very 
clear, unless upon the ground of his being—as he 
was—the most influential man of all the Jewish 
hierarchy, the ‘‘ power behind the throne.”” He had 
been high priest himself for seven years (A. D., 7~14) 
and five of his sons, besides his son-in-law (Caiaphas) 
subsequently were made high priests. They formed 
a great family; they were Sadducees; rich, aristo- 
cratic, powerful, wielding the authority of the church, 
‘worldly ”’ people, in fact, resenting vehemently any 
proposal that threatened to disturb their control, or 
affect their position. 

The time was the early morning of the day of 
the Crucifixion, the 15th of the month JVisan, the 
sixth day of the week ; it corresponded to our 7th of 
the month called April. According to Matthew, it 
was not yet daybreak when Jesus was taken before 
Caiaphas, and it is the common conclusion of scholars 
that the Council (the Sanhedrin) waited until day 
broke before declaring his condemnation. 

In the court-yard of Caiaphas and Annas probably 
occurred the denial of his Master by Peter. One of 
the disciples, assumed to be John, had followed within 
the courtyard, and at his entrance, at his request, the 
girl who kept the door admitted Peter also. As she 
did so, she asked, “Art not thou, also, one of this 
man’s disciples?’’ And Peter (so far from being a 
**rock,”’ on which to build, a foundation firm and 
immovable), lied, and said, “I am not!”’ 

The examination before Annas was brief; at least 
there is little said of it inthe account. The members 
composing the Sanhedrin were hastily got together, 
and Jesus was taken before them, Caiaphas, the high 
priest, presiding. While the hearing before him went 
on, Peter was again twice challenged, as he stood 
warming himself before the “fire of coals” in the 
court-yard, as a follower of the accused Galilean, and 
as often repeated his denial, cursing and swearing the 
second time, both Matthew and Mark say, to empha- 
size the lie. And then, “immediately the cock 
crew,” Peter remembered what Jesus had told him 
the evening before, and Matthew says,‘ wept bitterly.” 

The word “‘sanhedrin’’ means an assembly; it 


does not necessarily imply a legal body, a court, 
acting by authority. Asa matter of fact, this assem- 
bly of the church officials had at that time no judicial 
power; it was suffered to exist, and within certain 
limitations to act, by the Roman officials. It derived 
its importance only from the submission of the Jews, 
who regarded it as part of their church system, and 
from the tolerance of the Roman rulers. What it 
now proposed was to accuse Jesus of some crime 
punishable by death, to judge him guilty, and to 
demand of Pilate, the Roman governor, that he be 
immediately executed. And this, practically, was 
what took place. 

John gives no account of the hearing before Caia- 
phas, but Matthew and Mark dwell upon it somewhat, 
and especially speak of ‘false witnesses” who had 
been procured to come forward and testify against 
Jesus. These witnesses, however, failed to provide 
the evidence needed for the purpose, and the Council 
were baffled. But later, two declared that Jesus had 
said he was able to destroy the Temple and rebuild 
it again in three days, and, finally, upon the demand 
of Caiaphas (Matthew, xxvi., 63), Jesus made an- 
swer, according to the record, which Caiaphas pro- 
nounced blasphemy, and the Council declared him 
‘worthy of death.” Then, according to the account 
in Matthew—John does not record it—they abused 
him, they did “ spit in his face, and buffet him; and 
some smote him with the palms of their hands, say- 
ing, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that 
struck thee ?’”’ (Mark and Luke give much the same 
account.) 

The night had now passed; according to the 
account in Luke, the day had broken when the hear- 
ing before Caiaphas and the Council began. Follow- 
ing Matthew it would seem that the hearing was 
before daybreak, but that as the light of the morning 
appeared the Council reached its conclusion, and 
directed that Jesus be taken before Pilate, and his 
death for blasphemy be demanded. 

There is a lesson for us all, no doubt, in the con- 
duct of Peter,—alternately confident and weak. Let 
us look well to our own strength, and “let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


THERE are not many peaks of Teneriffe, nor many 
shafts in mountain ranges that pierce the clouds, and 
these for the most part, are rugged and barren ; but 
there are many lowly valleys where the streams flow, 
where the fields are covered with waving grain. Itis 
in the humbler walks of daily life, that your willing 
hands will scatter the richest blessings and find the 
most precious rewards.—! Beadle. | 


d€ 
Tuat the brain often runs away with the heart’s 
best blood, which gives the world a few pages of 
wisdom or sentiment or poetry, instead of making one 
other heart happy, I have no question.—[Dr. O. W. 
Holmes. | 
d€ 
‘“‘ Many a genius has been slow of growth. Oaks 
that flourish for a thousand years do not spring up 
into beauty like a reed.” 
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DEMOCRACY. 


[r is not surprising that there should be people who 
despair of the intelligent and fair-minded cooperative 
effort of all the members of organized society, and 
who therefore begin to seek for some other political 
system. A college professor writes that democracy 
is ‘‘inefficient.”’ Others, whether professors or non- 
professors, have other grounds of criticism and doubt. 
Nothing is more evident, indeed, in most parts of the 
United States, than the relaxed hold which good men 
and women have at present on public affairs, and the 
increased control exercised upon government by self- 
serving, extravagant, and corrupt influences. 

But in what direction is it that we find things 
bettered by a different system? Is it shown any- 
where that depriving the mass of people of their voice 
in government, and giving the control and direction 
over to an exclusive and powerful class works out a 
better result? If any one thinks this question can be 
answered in the affirmative, it would be interesting to 
have the country pointed out where czars, emperors, 
kings, or oligarchies are doing better for the nations 
they ride than is being done in the United States— 
poor as the present doing may be. Distance perhaps 
lends enchantment to the view, but a searching inquiry 
into conditions in any European country, England not 
excepted, is unlikely to present anything which the 
American people would be eager to substitute for 
their own. Holland and Switzerland are probably 
the best examples in Europe of wholesome co- 
operative political and social conditions, but both 
countries have troubles and risks which the United 
States happily escapes. 

It is an idle and a foolish discussion, the question 
whether democracy is a failure. There is no future 
for any political system but democracy. The effort 
to turn back the hands on the dial of time, of which 
we so often hear, would be no more futile in any other 
instance than in that of attempting to reduce the 
world to the political bondage from which by 
prodigious expenditure of effort it has partly emerged. 
It would be as easy to displace the knowledge we have 
of the sun’s central place and force by the old theories 
of the astrologers, as to abolish the rule of the people 





in this country and substitute that of a monarch or 
some modification of monarchy. 

There is, in fact, no permanent compromise be- 
tween rule by all and rule by one. Every nation is 
either a democracy or is on the way thither from 
some form of absolutism. Most nations move slowly, 
but some by violent steps of progress. The transi- 
tion of France, in 1870, from the repressive absolutism 
of Napoleon III. to the form and substantial reality of 
a republic, was sudden and sharp, but England, for 
more than two centuries, since the expulsion of James 
II., has proceeded by slow steps from her condition 
under the arbituary Stuarts to control by the House of 
Commons, and many anomalous and incongruous 
survivals of the ancient system still cling like bar- 
nacles to what is, in most respects, and we hope finally 
will be entirely, a noble “‘ ship of state.” 

Those who experience doubts and wonderments 
as to the United States should replace them by earnest 
and positive efforts to secure by common action a 
right result and condition. This is the only political 
road which has light ahead. All others lead back 
into darkness. The American people, like other 
peoples, may have their periods of sloth, and even of 
reaction, but we may depend upon it that they do 
not intend to surrender or be deprived of the freedom 
they enjoy. Democracy here, as everywhere, has 
come, so far as it Aas come, to stay. It fulfils the 
Christian principle, and nothing else in human or- 
ganization does. It answers the aspirations of the 
individual human soul for cooperative and beneficent 
effort, and no other system can do this. 








WE print elsewhere a letter from C. E. Newlin, of Irving- 
ton, Indiana, to the American Friend of this city, describing 
the recent coéperation of Friends of three several ‘‘branches,"’ 
or bodies, in the advocacy of an improved divorce law. In 
connection with the letter, Friend Newlin adds : 

‘*T propose that a Conference of all branches of the Society 
of Friends be called for a week's session on the assembly 
grounds of Chautauqua, New York, some time next summer, 
during the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. Chautauqua 
is only a few miles from Buffalo, and yet far enough so as not 
to have the Exposition as a disturbing element to the confer- 
ence. The proximity of the two would attract many Friends 
who would not otherwise attend. The strongest men and 
women in each branch of the Society of Friends should be 
invited to addresss the Conference, and the program should 
be made up of subjects in no way suggesting the divisions of 
the Society, but subjects upon which all branches are practi- 
cally united in sentiment, but are weak in practical execution, 
such as divorce, peace and arbitration, the ordinances, etc. 
Such a conference would result in a better acquaintance of the 
different branches, and possibly a unity of action which might 
result in much good to the nation as well as the church.’’ 

Friend Newlin says, in addition, ‘‘ The more I become ac- 
quainted with members of different branches of the Society of 
Friends, and the more | study the different ‘ separations,’ the 











more do I become convinced that the differences have 
largely been mere differences of expression—a confusing of 
terms and manners of expressing thought— rather than differ- 
ences of grave importance in real essentials. At least there 
are many things of great importance to the world and to 
God's church, in which all branches of the Society are very 
unanimously agreed. I would not at all advocate an attempt 
to again unite all the branches into one church, under a uni- 
form discipline, for I think that impracticable. But I think it 
practical and most desirable that they should unite in concer- 
ence to advance the interests of the things for which they all 
stand. The Society of Friends in the United States at one 
time was a powerful factor in church, state, the business and 


ONE of the strongest reasons why other and ‘‘inferior’’ 
peoples distrust us --and other so-called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,’’ as 
well—when we come amongst them, is the liquor habit, the 
intemperance, which invariably accompanies our advancing 
columns. The testimony is general. The Porto Ricans 
looked with amazement at drunken soldiers in the blue uni- 
form, It is the same in Manila; the natives regard them 
with disgust and horror. So in Cuba; ‘‘in all his travels,’’ it 
is stated of a recent visitor to the island, ‘‘ Mr. Drake never 
saw either a Cuban or a Spaniard giving the slightest evidence 
of intoxication, but he saw many drunken Americans ; gener- 
ally, however, among our soldiery, after pay-day.”’ 





IT is curious to note that Stephen Girard, in 1793 and later, 
insisted that yellow fever was not contagious, and in 1797 re- 
signed his charge of the city’s fever hospital (with his two 
associates, Caleb Lownes and John Connelly), because the 
Board of Health adopted rules based on the contagion theory. 
In 1798, among the physicians, Dr. Philip Syng Physick, Dr. 
John C, Otto, and others held the same—the non-contagion— 
view. This is curious, we say, in view of the recent emphatic 
declaration by the experts at Havana that yellow fever is not 
spread by contagion atall. It seems to have required more 
than a century to verify Girard’s assertion,—if, indeed, the 
question can be considered settled. 





T. F. MILLARD, in his article on China, in this month's 
Scribner, says the Chinese are well informed as to the course 
the United States has taken in the present troubles, and ap- 
preciate the humanity and fairness it has shown, when con- 
trasted with the ‘‘ Allies."’ They especially dwelt on the re- 
fusal of the United States admiral, Kempff, to join in the 
bombardment of the forts at Taku. We have heard often that 
Honesty is the best Policy ; could it not come to be under- 
stood, after a while, that in dealing with other peoples, Hu- 
manity and Justice are a good policy, also? 


THE annual meeting of the American Purity Alliance was 
held in New York on the 28th of First month, a business ses- 
sion in the afternoon and a public meeting in the evening, at 
the Metropolitan Temple. Addresses were made by Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell, Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, Henry W. Wilbur, 
and Dr. O. Edward Janney. The former officers were all re- 
elected. The proposal of holdng a Purity Convention in 
Chicago in Tenth month next was approved, and delegates 
authorized to attend. 
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BIRTHS. 

DARLINGTON.—At Pocopson, Chester county, Pa., 
Second month 16, 1901, to Emlen and Mary Parker Darling- 
ton, a daughter, whose name is Hannah M. Darlington. 

PASSMORE.—In East Bradford, Chester county, Pa., 
Second month 10, 1901, to Isaac A. and Annie D. Passmore, 
a son, whose name is Emlen Darlington Passmore. 

RAWSON.—In New York City, Second month 23, 1901, 
to Edward B. and Marianna S. Rawson, a son, who is named 
Sidney Perne. 


MARRIAGES. 

CORLIES—OSBORN.—Second month 9, 1901, George 
Corlies, son of Jacob and Edith W. Corlies, and Minnie O. 
Osborn, all of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. No cards. 

LIPPINCOTT—-NEEDLES.—At the home of the bride, 
1501 Green Street, Philadelphia, Second month 20, 1901, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, J. Haines Lippincott, of Atlantic City, son of Mary E. 
and the late Edward Lippincott, of Riverton, New Jersey, 
and Alice Matthews Needles, daughter of the late Edward M. 
and Patience J. Needles. 


DEATHS. 

BARTLETT.—In Denver, Colorado, of consumption, 
First month 28, 1901, Jonah Thomas Bartlett, in his 35th 
year, son of James S. and the late Hester A. Bartlett, of near 
Easton, Md. 

He was the grandson of Jonah Kelley, a well-known and 
beloved minister of Friends, who lived in Dorchester county, 
Md., and died 1872; his mother, Hester A. Bartlett, had a 
birthright membership with Friends, and was a member of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting. He was a dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, and his mother’s death occurring (Fourth’ month 
1, 1900), while he was far away, and unable to see her, was 
a great griefto him. He was several vears with the house of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, in Philadelphia ; by advice of his 
physician he went to Denver, a year ago, in the hope of re- 
covering his health. He leaves a wife and son. 

He was a young man of high character, and though not a 
member with Friends, he held to the principles of the Society, 
and requested his wife to send for a Friend minister the day 
he died ; one came and was with him in prayer shortly before 
he passed away. According to his last request his remains 
were brought and interred in Friends’ ground at Third 
Haven (Easton), Md., Second month 4. Thomas W. Shew- 
ard, of Wilmington, Del., who knew him in younger years, 
was present and spoke feelingly. aliad 

CALEY.—At her residence at Newtown Square, Pa., 
First month 29, 1901, Margaretta B., wife of David P. Caley, 
and daughter of the late Enoch and Elizabeth B. Matlack, in 
her 72d year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Willistown, Pa. 

Interment at Newtown Friends’ ground. 


ELDREDGE.—In Baltimore, Md., Second month 21, 
1901, Susan S. Eldredge, daughter of the late Ephraim and 
Mary Gardner, and widow of the late Edward Eldredge, in 
the 73d year of her age; a life-long member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

GIFFORD.—On the morning of Second month 22, 1901, 
Elton B. Gifford, in his 74th year ; of the late firm of Joel J. 
Baily & Co., Philadelphia. 

GIVEN.—First month 16, 1901, at his home, at Clear 
Creek, Ill., Alfred Given, in the 7oth year of his age ; a con- 
sistent member with Friends, belonging to Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.+Second month 3d, 1901, Hannah F., wife of 
Mark Haines, and daughter of Elizabeth R., and the late 
George Roberts, in her 51st year. 

HORTON.—At his home at Colerain, Ohio, Second 
month 22d, 1901, Thomas Horton, in the 8oth year of his age. 

He was born near Chester, Pa., was the son of Thomas 
H. and Agnes Malin Horton, and grandson of Thomas and 
Grace Malin. He was a member of Concord Monthly Meet- 
ing, and had lived at Colerain since 1843. 
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OWEN.—At his residence, near Paulsboro’, N. J., Second 
month 4, 1901, John Owen, aged 81 years ; a life-long member 
of Upper Greenwich Preparative,and Woodbury M. M. 

PANCOAST.—At her home, near Mickleton, N. J., 
Second month 22, 1901, Anna, wife of Joseph H. Pancoast, 
and daughter of the late Amos J. Peaslee, in her 57th year ; 
a member of Upper Greenwich Preparative and Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Second month 12, 
1901, Isaac L. Roberts, aged 37 years. 

SHEPHERD.—At his residence, in Union Bridge, Md., 
Second month 14, 1901, Solomon Shepherd, aged 83 years, 1 
month, 23 days; an esteemed member and elder of Pipe 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—At the residence of her son, Thomas B. Smith, 
Norristown, Pa., suddenly, Second month 16, 1901, Mary 
Lacey, widow of Thomas B. Smith, of Wrightstown, Pa., and 
daughrer of the late Thomas and Margaret B. Betts, of 
Upphr Makefield, aged 75 years. 

She had been of late years a resident of Denver, Col. 

THORNE.—Second month 12, 1901, at the residence of 
her brother, William J. Gillingham, Harriet Gillingham, 
widow of Charles H. Thorne, of Philadelphia, in her 87th year. 

WARNER.—At Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., Secdnd 
month 15, 1901, suddenly, Joseph W. Warner, in his 62d 
year ; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—Second month 23, 1901, at Woodburn, Dover, 
Del., Sarah Howell Wilson, widow of the late Edward W. 
Wilson. The funeral took place on Second month 26, and 
interment was made at Little Creek burying ground. 

WORTHINGTON. —At Penn's Park, Bucks county, Pa., 
Second month 15, 1901, Croasdale Worthington, aged 68 
years. Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 





MARTHA DODGSON. 
(Died Second month 9, 1901.) 

We knew her in her girlhood days, a dutiful daughter, 
through her young womanhood, an exemplary and faithful 
Friend, and for many years a true elder and mother in the 
Church. She lived that real life which means faith and 
hope and love. The only source of this life is in God. She 
did not live in conformity to a rule—but by guidance of the 
Spirit ; therefore her character was perfected by love. She 
lived beyond the age of eighty years, —and when the evening 
of life advanced there were no storms to agitate the soul, or 
clouds to obscure her spirit from the illumination of the sun of 
righteousness, so her day closed with serenity and peace. 

Nowhere did her Divine gifts shine brighter than when en- 
gaged on Gospel missions, for the strength of her spirit_en- 
circled and strengthened both the visitors and visited. 

In her home meeting (Darby) we more than miss her, but 
the remembrance of her true life not only comforts but en- 
courages those who desire to walk in ‘‘ wisdom’s way,”’ for 
we saw there no fear of death when the warning had been 
sounded ; the preparations had all been made and her closing 
weeks on earth seemed to be filled with increased charity in 
her zeal to promote by example and by precept that holy re- 
ligion which was, and is, and ever will be ushered in with 
the song of angels ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men.’” J.P. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

WAS IT GEORGE FOX? 

Editors FR1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue following is an extract from a recent Boston paper: 
‘‘Fox says: ‘When Wycliff appeared, it was a time of 
darkness in the Church. Scarcely anything but the 
name of Christ remained. Wycliff was inspired with 
a purer sense of religion. Fox says of Wycliff’s trans- 
lation of the Bible, ‘It was the sun breaking forth in 
darkness.’ ’’ 

Was the Fox here quoted from our George Fox ? S. 

[We think not. Such historical discussion is not found in 
the works of George Fox. The person referred to must have 
been some other English author of that name.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER. ] 











ELIZA H. BELL. 


‘* The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life.’’ 


THEsE words were fully realized by those who 
watched the patient waiting and the peaceful close of 
the earthly life of Eliza H. Bell (of Bayside, L. 1.), 
who passed to the better land on Second month 11, 
1901, in the 88th year of her age. 

She was the last surviving member of the large 
family of Halliday and Jane Jackson of Darby, Pa. 
From early youth her affable and gentle nature en- 
deared her to a large circle of friends. Reared under 
the elevating guardianship of truly Christian parents, 
she imbibed their spirit and became a faithful stand- 
ard-bearer in the religion of her fathers. She was 
thoroughly and practically a Friend, a faithful at- 
tender of meetings through her long life, until of late 
physical weakness prevented. 

She was the second sister of John Jackson, of 
Darby, Pa., where she resided (Sharon), until her 
marriage, in 1840, with Thomas C., son of Abram 
Bell, a prominent Friend and merchant of New York. 
Her marriage took place in Darby Friends’ meeting- 
house, Pa., on the same day as the marriage of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. She went to reside with 
her husband at Bayside, L. I., becoming the hostess 
of a lovely home, to which we revert with most loving 
remembrance of the good times of that dear old place, 
and its many attractions. The generous and benefi- 
cent nature of Eliza H. Bell found here full sway, and 
such hospitality, such neighborly kindness, such won- 
derful industry! Ever on the alert to do good to 
some fellow-being with her own dainty hands and 
kindly heart, she stood on the watch tower of help- 
fulness. Berries, the largest and most delicious, were 
picked for some neighbor ; fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables were given without stint to those who had not 
such luxuriant gardens. She was reigning queen of 
her strawberry bed, though scores reaped the benefit 
of her untiring hand, as large baskets of the beautiful 
fruit went to this neighbor, or to that friend. At her 
frequent tea companies many feasted on the good 
things of her own production and enjoyed her cordial 
hospitality. 

When the Civil War came, with its freight of hu- 
man woe, she was up and doing all she could for the 
comfort of the soldiers, her busy hands never flagging, 
while her sympathies and interest were keenly alive 
to all national affairs. No more loyal heart beat with 
faith and pride than hers, who watched every move- 
ment of the vast army with deepest interest, rejoicing 
when the emancipation of a long-suffering race came. 
She was a great reader, a good conversationalist, and 
was a member of the Board of Management of 
Swarthmore College for a number of years; her last 
visit there was during the Conference of 1896, where 
she was the centre of many little groups holding 
pleasant converse. 

She enjoyed homing at the meeting-house during 
New York Quarterly Meeting week, and was a valued 
presence there. Her social and religious natures 
were finely blended, and she was an attractive spirit 
wherever she mingled. She was an elder of Flushing 
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Meeting for many years, and it was largely through 
her exertion that the old house there was remodeled 
several years ago. 

Wherever known her wonderful industry was a 
matter of surprise, and the work of her hands was 
received and appreciated by thousands. Surely “she 
hath done what she could,” and we “ rise up and call 
her blessed.” 

Without pain, after one week’s confinement to 
bed, she quietly passed into the eternal rest to receive 
the joyous welcome of loved ones “over there.” 
Three lovely daughters had “ gone before,” one is 
left, Annie B., wife of Hon. Frederic Storm, and one 
son, Abram Bell. Surrounded by her loved children 
and grand-children she closed her eyes to open them 
to ‘“‘the Morning Light of the Eternal Day.” Her 
funeral took place on Second month 14, at “ Hill- 
bright,’ the home where she lived and _ loved. 
Impressive testimonies were born by Isaac Wilson, 
of Canada, Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York, and Isaac Sherwood, of 
Great Neck, L. I., and the worn-out garment 
was reverently laid away in Flushing Cemetery. 

L.A. S. 
Philadelphia, Second month 23, 1901. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


At Centre Quarterly Meeting, at Unionville, Pa., on 
the 18th inst., the subject of the proposed military 
drill in the public schools was introduced, and it was 
decided to send a remonstrance to the members of 
the Legislature for the counties embraced in the 
quarterly meeting, as follows : 


To the members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: It is brought 
to the attention of Centre Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, which is composed of citizens of Bedford, Centre, 
and Clearfield counties, that a bill has been introduced into 
the Senate of. Pennsylvania, providing for the introduction of 
military drill into the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
Believing this to be, as we do, contrary to the teachings of 
Jesus, and the tenets of true Christianity, and detrimental to 
the best interests of peace and welfare of mankind, also in 
direct opposition to the principles and practice of the beloved 
Founder of our Commonwealth, we wish by this to enter our 
solemn protest against the enactment of any such measure, 
and would urge thee to use thy voice and influence against it. 

Signed in and on behalf of Centre Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Unionville, 18th of Second month, 1901. 

L. A. W. RUSSELL, } Clerks 
Lypia Way, . 





Stillwater Quarterly Meeting was held on Fourth- 
day, Second month 20, at Loydsville, Ohio, under 
the auspices of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. The 
Plainfield meeting-house being somewhat out of town 
and rather inaccessible during the season of bad roads, 
the meeting was held in the Methodist church of 
Loydsville, which was kindly loaned for the purpose. 
Though the day was very stormy and intensely cold, 
there was a good attendance, consisting of the few 
Friends of Plainfield meeting, who were all out, and 
of a considerable number of their neighbors. There 
were no representatives able to be present from the 
other monthly meeting of the quarter, Stillwater. 

Meeting assembled at 10 o’clock. After a few 


words by one of the members present, a member of 
the “Gurney” body of Friends present offered 
prayer and spoke at length. At the close of the 
business session of the quarterly meeting Friends 
reassembled to organize a Friends’ Association. An 
organization was effected, with Romanza Hogue as 
clerk, and Mary Baldwin Porter as assistant clerk. 
A very interesting program was given. Laura Bent- 
ley, of Loydsville, read an interesting selection. 
Mary Fox, of West Grove (Preparative) Meeting, 
read a paper on the Adult Schools of England, in the 
discussion of which a Friend suggested lines on 
which some work could be taken up in our smaller 
towns and villages among the older boys and girls 
whom the “ Sunday ’”’ schools do-not seem to be able 
to attract, and who drift away from all serious relig- 
ious influence. A paper written by Esther Fox, of 
West Grove, on Reformers, treating particularly of 
the work of Paul, Martin Luther, and George Fox, 
was read by Anna M. Walker, of Short Creek. A 
paper on ‘“‘ Quakerism as set forth in the Poems of 
Whittier,”” was read by R. Barclay Spicer. After the 
meeting the Friends from a distance were served with 
luncheon at the home of Isaac Hains. S. 





At our meeting for worship yesterday (Second 
month 24), we were favored with the company of 
Seth L. Kinsey, who is now residing in our city, 
being connected with one of our manufacturing es- 
tablishments. He had some vocal service for us. 
Some of the older readers of the INTELLIGENCER will 
remember his father, Elam Kinsey, of Deer Creek, 
who was a minister of the Society of Friends. Al- 
though the company was small, the meeting was one 
to be remembered by those present. a. 3. ¢. 

York, Pa. 





Our First-day School (at Blue River, Highland 
Creek, Ind.), opened as usual on Second month 17, 
with Otis Baynes as superintendent. The subject 
was Moses. Questions were answered which had 
been given the previous First-day, by Mary Brooks, 
leader. These questions and answers were very in- 
teresting, and showed much thought had been ex- 
pended upon them. Many incidents in the life of 
Moses were brought up and discussed; the remarks 
made by Ellwood and Thomas Trueblood, elders, 
were much enjoyed by the younger members. 

A letter of invitation was read from Chicago 
Friends, asking that representatives be sent to the 
quarterly meeting of First-day schools in that city. 
Ellwood Trueblood and Fanny Baynes were ap- 
pointed. Our exercises were then closed. The 
meeting for worship followed, which was one of 
spiritual refreshing, and we went our separate ways 
feeling it was good that we had come up to the house 
of the Lord. 

During the winter our First-day School is turned 
into one large class, a leader being chosen two weeks 
previously ; the attendance is not large, owing 
to the inability of the younger members to attend 
during the severe weather. The greatest interest is 
displayed and the school is in a flourishing condition. 
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Salem Quarterly Meeting will be held next week, 
on Fifth-day, the 7th instant. It will meet in joint 
session for the first time. There will be a conference, 
under the care of the Philanthropic Committee, on 
the previous evening, and the question, ‘‘ What is the 
present attitude of our Government toward Peace? 
and toward Temperance ?’’ will be considered. 

John J. Cornell and Isaac Wilson are expecting to 
attend the quarterly meeting. 


John J. Cornell and Eliza spent a part of last 
week at Wilmington, Del., socially ; Eliza’s health is 
improved. John expects to be at the meeting at 
Salem, N. J., on the coming First-day morning, 3d 
instant ; and to speak there, on the 4th, on the work 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 


The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold 
their next meeting at the residence of William Moore, 
78 Fisher Avenue, on Third month 3, at 11 a. m. 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—VIII. 


AFTER the funeral at Bayside (of Eliza H. Bell), on 
Fifth-day, (14th) we went to Sanford Hall to call 
upon our cousin from Canada (Dr. Browne), and 
returned Sixth-day to New York, and were pleased 
to find our friend Jane C. Russell quite improved in 
health. We enjoyed our stay with her and our friend 
Serena A. Minard until time to go to Brooklyn toa 
‘‘social’’ given by the Friends’ Association, where 
we met and enjoyed the company of many of our 
friends, and spent the night in the home of our friend 
Antoinette G. Pearsall. We regretted having to 
leave so early in the morning, but arrangements had 
been made for us to be met at Hicksville, L. I., at 
10, a. m., and we were soon there and taken to the 
Underhill home, at Jericho. We missed the wonted 
presence of one whose hospitality and friendship we 
with many others have shared in the past; yet these 
are still being extended by those that remain, with 
the same kindness that has always characterized it as 
an ideal home. 

First-day, 17th. We attended meeting at West- 
bury and felt it to be a favored one ; returned to dine 
with Samuel Underhill, and rest until time for a meet- 
ing appointed for 3 p. m., where the spoken word 
was freely expressed and attentively listened to. We 
spent the evening pleasantly in a social visit at Lydia 
Willets’s, returning with our friend Catherine Under- 
hill to her home to spend the night. On Second- 
day we dined at Solomon Jackson’s and spent the 
afternoon there, making a call at Elias Seaman’s. 
Third-day morning we bade our kind friends, the 
Underhills, farewell, returning to New York. We 
made some pleasant calls in the afternoon, including 
one on Elizabeth and Jane Haydock. The latter is 
confined to her chair most of the time, yet is bright 
and cheerful, enjoying and appreciating the attention 
and devotion of her sister, also of their many friends 
that call and visit them. 

Fourth-day. After enjoying their mid-week meet- 
ing here again, I was invited to go and see our friend 
Edward Grubb, and bid him farewell, as he sailed at 


privilege. He expressed himself gratified with his 
visit among American Friends. As I watched the 
Majestic move out, with the many precious lives on 
board, and as the waving hands and handkerchiefs 
said the last farewell, I could but wish all a safe and 
happy voyage. Then, before our leaving, a change 
of scene occurred, as the place by the dock just 
vacated was soon occupied by another and even 
larger vessel, the Oceanic, which had just arrived, and 
the joyful greetings of the many friends as they were 
welcomed home almost submerged the thought of 
the parting scene. And so may it be with the 
journey of life, that the parting here will be more than 
counterbalanced by the welcome greeting on the other 
shore ! 

Fifth-day I made an early start for Chappaqua to 
visit our friends there, and arrived at 9.20. Called on 
Charles M. Robinson (who has just recovered from 
grippe), then on our Canadian friend, Wilbur Noxon, 
who is row superintendent of the Institute. At the 
meeting-house I found a goodly number of Friends 
gathered. Although the School is not required to 
attend mid-week meeting they were invited to do so 
to-day, and we trust the spoken word may have found 
its rightful belonging with them and others. After 
meeting I went to dine with Joshua B. Washburn and 
wife, but only to spend a short time, when he 
accompanied me to spend two hours with our dear 
friend Robert S. Haviland, who, his many friends will 
be pleased to learn, is slowly recovering from a 
comparatively helpless condition. He now rides out, 
and enjoys the company of his friends and others, 
and is quite hopeful of recovery. 

At 5 p. m., I took train again for New York, and 
after spending a part of the evening with Charles 
McCord and wife in their pleasant and newly made 
home, we gathered at the home of an aged Friend, 
Elizabeth Lippincott, whose feeble condition, at 87 
years of age, prevents her attending meeting. Kind 
friends remember her by holding a meeting occa- 
sionally in her home, and we were invited to attend. 
We felt it a profitable occasion ; it was shared by 
nearly sixty Friends and others, by whom much 
appreciation was expressed. As I retired, at 10.30, 
at 11 East 55th street, where I had left Ruth in the 
morning, I felt that the weariness of the body after 
so full a day was even enjoyed in the realization of a 
well spent one. 

Sixth-day morning, after a pleasant call upon our 
friends Phebe Anna Thorne and Margaretta Walton, 
in the former’s home, we took leave of our dear 
friends Jane C. Russell and Serena Minard, whose 
genial company we have enjoyed at intervals during 
the past week, and also found an unabating interest in 
whatever pertains to the welfare of our Society. 

After a pleasant ride we called a short time at 
Trenton, then went to Bordentown, where our friend 
Edward Black met us, and we were soon at his home 
in Crosswicks, where we find a hearty welcome as on 
previous occasions, and letters from our children and 
others awaiting us. 5. a. 

Crosswicks, N. ]., Second month 23. 
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FRIENDS SHOW FRIENDLINESS. 


The following communication appears in The American Friend, 
Philadelphia, of Second month 21. 
Editor The American Friend : 
On the afternoon of the 4th of this month a pleas- 
ing occurrence took place before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Legislature. It was pleasing 
in this respect: that at that time before that com- 
mittee were the representatives of the Orthodox 
Yearly Meeting, of Indiana, held at Richmond, and 
of the Western Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), held at 
Plainfield,and of the Indiana Yearly Meeting(Hicksite), 
and of Western Yearly Meeting of the Conservative 
Friends, held at Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, Indiana. 

These representatives of different branches of the 
Society of Friends held a conference before going be- 
fore the committee, and then presented their memorial 
and petitions in favor of a bill now pending before this 
Legislature to prohibit divorced persons from remarry- 
ing for a period of one year after the decree of divorce 
had been granted. It is gratifying to see representa- 
tives of different branches of Friends working together 
in harmony upon these points wherein they agree. 
We believe some good will come from this work. 

These representatives before this committee repre- 
sented about thirty thousand persons, bearing the 
name of Friends, and so stated to the committee. A 
number of the committee expressed themselves as 
favorable to some advance at least in this direction. 
As the law now stands in Indiana parties may re- 
marry at any time after the divorce is granted, and as 
a result divorces are often sought for no other pur- 
pose than for the purpose of remarrying. During 
the year 1900, in this State, as shown by the report 
of the State statistician, there has been one divorce 
for every six marriages. In Marion county, wherein 
the capital city is situated, there has been a fraction 
over one divorce for every four marriages. 

The amendment which Friends seek to have made 
is in line with the provision of the laws of Massachu- 
setts, which prohibit remarriage upon the part of the 
party against whom a divorce is granted for a period 
of two years. In New York, where a divorce is 
granted for scriptural cause, there shall be no marriage 
upon the part of the party at fault until death of the 
complainant, unless the court shall, in that respect, 
after five years, modify the decree. In Alabama the 
code provides that the Chancellor may direct in his 
decree as to whether it shall be competent for the 
parties to marry again, and how long a time shall 
elapse before either party shall again remarry, if at 
all. Asa result of the discussion before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Indiana Legislature, to whom this 
matter was referred, at this time the prospects seem 
favorable for an amendment in this State very much 
in line with the provisions of the Alabama code. If 
we can secure this, it will be a long step in the right 
direction, and I believe the courts, as a rule, would 
be glad to take advantage of an enforcement of such 
law. As it now stands, in this State, courts have no 
authority except where there has been notice by 
publication to make any such decree. 

Irvington, Indiana. C. E. NEw in. 


Literature. 


Essayists who have the light touch and the pleasant 
humor that give charm to their philosophy are always 
sure of an audience. Among some thousands of 
writers we have in America few real essayists ; one of 
the younger aspirants in this difficult field is Edward 
S. Martin, best known for his sprightly page in 
Harper's Weekly, with its heading ‘‘ This Busy World,” 
drawn from comfortable old Cowley’s lines, 
‘« Well then ; I now do plainlie see, 
This busie World and I shall ne’er agree.”’ 

Ten of his essays are collected under the title 
“Lucid Intervals.” While they have not, we fear, 
either the charm of Stevenson or the humor of Lamb, 
as claimed for them by the publishers,—for they 
possess little of the literary allusiveness or remarkable 
subtlety of those masters,—they are very readable 
talks upon contemporary American life. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers.) 

In this scientific age the so-called ‘laboratory 
method ”’ has invaded even the domain of letters. J. 
Scott Clark, Litt. D., of Northwestern University, in 
a portly volume, “ A’Study of English and American 
Poets” (New York: Scribners), undertakes a 
systematic analysis of the works of twenty of the chief 
poets of the Anglo-Saxon race, with the exception of 
Shakespeare, for whom naturally an entire volume 
only would suffice. At first glance the lover of the 
great masters of song shrinks at the idea of measur- 
ing and dissecting lyric and epic in the cold manner 
of the scientist. Dr .Clark’s method, however, is 
not so revolutionary, after fall. It consists in the 
grouping of the estimates of leading critics under 
headings thatfindicate particular poetic characteristics, 
preceded by a careful biographical sketch and a brief 
list of authorities. 

Turning to Whittier, we find the distinctive traits of 
his verse classed as follows: 1 Idyllic flavor, homely 
beauty ; 2 Moral energy, vehemence, intensity; 3 
Faith, religious fervor, piety; 4 Humanitarianism, 
sympathy ; 5 Consecration, inspiration ; 6 National- 
ism, sectionialism; 7 Genius for ballad-making, 
lyricalfpower ;§*8 Powerl¥of characterization ;£F 9 
Dexterous use of proper names ; 10 Biblical imagery; 
11 Simplicity, sincerity, artlessness. 

Professor Bliss Perry, in his ‘‘ Selections from 
Charles Lamb,” has indulged in some gentle sarcasm 
upon Dr. Clark’s “laboratory courses in literature.” 
The old-fashioned scholar, he hints, got more of the 
honey of literature than does the modern investigator 
who painfully scrutinizes the flower petal by petal. 
“‘ Elia’s”” editor was of course right, and everyone 
who has the temerity to hold to the elder fashion in 
these superior days will claim kinship with Words- 
worth’s hero, who was 

‘*« Contented if he might enjoy 
The things;which others understand."’ 

Yet the slight offense of nomenclature aside, this 
book with its stores of delightful and illuminating 
criticisms from Hazlitt and Lamb, Arnold, Lowell, 
Stedman, Woodberry, and many another, will be of 
service to the literary student when he is in the mood 
for guidance by trusty hands. 5 Re 
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NOTES. 


‘The Quakeress Bride,’’ published in last week's issue, at 
the request of an interested reader of the INTELLIGENCER, 
was copied for the purpose out of Edmund C. Stedman's re- 
cently published ‘‘Anthology’’ of American Poetry, but it has 
been many times printed, and is included in the volume of 
‘*Quaker Poems,’’ edited by Charles F. Jenkins. Elizabeth 
Clementine Kenny, the author of the poem, was the mother of 
Edmund C. Stedman. 





The Fourth Edition of ‘‘A Dictionary of American 
Authors,"’ by Oscar Fay Adams, is announced for immediate 
publication. Since its publication some years ago the book 
has continucusly grown in favor, and will now, no doubt, 
more than ever commend itself to editors, teachers, librarians, 
and all who wish to know about American authors. The 
volume contains more than 7,500 names, —over 1,000 more 
than the third edition, and 1,500 more than the first. The 
information afforded comprises brief statements of the life, 
services, and writings of each of the authors named. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





An excellent number of Scribner's Magazine is this for the 
present month. There is an interesting article by Richard 
Harding Davis on the East coast of Africa, and another of 
Henry Norman's series of papers on Russia, in which he par- 
ticularly describes the Russian Minister of Finance, de Witte. 
Arthur Henry writes of the immigrants who come into this 
country, and takes a very favorable view of their-character 
and value. 

Most important in the number is the third and last article 
by Thomas F. Millard, laying bare, further, the abominable 
course of the ‘‘ Allies,’’ especially Germany, in China. He 
describes graphically the selfishness, greed, and cruelty that 
have been exhibited by the invaders. Warning is given in 
regard to the false ‘‘ claims’’ which are being concocted, 
and which it would ruin China to pay. In conclusion, he 
points out that America has by her conservatism won the re- 
gard of the leaders among the Chinese, and that a perse- 
verance in our present attitude will result in greatly furthering 
our own interests as well as the interests of China. 





In the Atlantic Monthly, this month, an editorial article 
calls vigorously upon the Administration to give the country 
the facts about the Philippines, and no longer disguise what 
is going on there. A Washington newspaper correspondent 
praises President McKinley. Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton, airs his doubts as to whether democracy is the best 
government. He does not say who is his choice for king. 
Two good articles are one on the Freedman’s Bureau by 
Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, of Atlanta University,—one of the 
foremost colored men of the country in the intelligent consid- 
eration of social and economic operations,—and one on Chief- 
Justice John Marshall by Prof. James B. Thayer. 


Ir Lord Roberts succeeds in his efforts to break down the 
prejudices of his army officers against wearing their uniforms 
in public, London will present a vastly more martial appear- 
ance, and will bear more resemblance to Berlin, Paris, and 
other military cities. Hitherto English officers have con- 
sidered it ‘‘ bad form ’’ to display their war like toggery except 
when on duty, but the new rule obliging them to wear uni- 
forms when appearing at the war office is likely to establish 
anew custom. It will probably be some time, however, be- 
fore the British officers learn to swagger it in the streets with 
the insolence of a Prussian, though that may come in time, 
in the process of cultivating the military spirit.— [Springfield 
Republican. } 


In its comments upon the death of Queen Victoria a 
Catholic newspaper at Rome says that during her reign ‘‘ the 
number of British Catholics has increased from 200,000 to 
more than “10,000,000, and adds that ‘‘ this is the flower which 
Catholics wear in memory of Queen Victoria.”’ 


— ee 
—$—_—_—— 


Educational Bepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Four young women of the class of 1901 are this year eligible 
in the competition for the Lucretia Mott Fellowship. They 
are Edith M. Winder, of Richmond, Ind.; May K. Flannery, 
of New York City ; L. Winifred Rogers, of Corry, Pa.; and 
Mary W. Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J. The basis of selec- 
tion is primarily the average marks made during the whole 
college course. The final choice, however, the result of 
which will be made known as usual on the day of the 
‘« Somerville Reunion,’’ Fourth month 13, is made with re- 
gard to other considerations, to which almost as much weight 
is attached. 


The preliminary oratorical contest on Seventh-day evening, 
Second month 23, resulted in the selection of six candidates 
for the final contest, as follows: Emily M. Atkinson, Ethel 
Beardsley, L. Winifred Rogers, W. Lyndon Hess, Carrie B. 
Kilgore, and Lawrence Flitcraft. Of these three are Seniors, 
one is Junior, one Sophomore, and one Freshman. 

Professor Edward Howard Griggs, well known as one of 
our foremost lecturers, addressed a large audience in Parrish 
Hall, on Second month 25. His subject was ‘‘ Culture 
through the Vocation,’’ one with which Professor Griggs is 
perhaps as competent to deal as any one before the public 
to-day. The chief message of the lecturer seemed to be that 
of the necessity of loving one’s work. Since the system of 
the ancient world, he said, had passed away,—the system in 
which a class of men-animals lived only to support a group 
of thinking men,—culture must be obtained not in leisure, 
but in work. Only a few have no necessity of supporting 
themselves; the great majority must work, and it follows 
that the daily work must not be allowed to be a check upon 
the attainment of culture, but must be made to contribute 
to it. *@ 





BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL ‘‘ QUARTERLY.’’ — We 
have the first number of the journal issued by the pupils of 
Friends’ School, Baltimore. The title is the Friends’ School 
Quarterly. It looks well. Edgar C. Powers is editor-in-chief 
with six associates. 

A literary society, the Taylor, is in successful operation. 
It has been named in appreciation of the effective labors of 
Jonathan K. Taylor for the school. 





Conferences, Associations, €tc. 





SHort CREEK, O.—The current issue of the Cadiz, O., 
Republican, in giving an account of the Short Creek Town- 
ship (Harrison county, Ohio), Sabbath School convention 
held at Harrisville, mentions among the delegates present 
Mary M. Fox and Edward S. Tomlinson, of the West Grove 
Friends’ First-day school. During the sessions Mary Fox 
read ‘‘a splendid paper on ‘Amusements,’ in which the fact 
was made manifest that, while there are many harmful amuse- 
ments, there are many pleasant pastimes in which we may 
engage. As God has surrounded us with all that is pleasant 
and beautiful, we should enjoy life. The subject was handled 
in a modest, scholarly manner.’’ The special point made in 
the paper was that it is not so much what we do as the spirit 
in which we doit. A lively discussion followed. Ss. 





LANCASTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
residence of Milton T. Garvin, First-day afternoon, Second 
month 24, with a good attendance. The president, I. Clinton 
Arnold, read a lesson from the New Testament, and the 
minutes of last meeting were read by the secretary. 

Myra Pegan read Bacon's Essay on Goodness. Clarence 
V. Lichey delivered an address on, and read extracts from, 
the life of Bayard Taylor, which was much appreciated and 
discussed. Edith Cooper read Taylor's ‘‘ Quaker Widow."’ 

M. T. Garvin read a paper on Self-Reliance, in which he 
plead for more independence of thought and action. He 
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held that Heaven or Hell was within us, and of our own 
making, not the Father's, and if we would be saved from 
torment in this world and the next, it must be by our own 
efforts. We must ‘‘work out our own salvation ’’ by over- 
coming all evil with good. 

Elizabeth Griest read a selection from the Discipline. 
Fanny Gawthrop read a memorial of the life and death of 
Aaron M. Powell. A manuscript letter of Whittier, speaking 
kindly of Lucretia Mott, was read. The letter is owned by 
one of our citizens, and was kindly loaned for the occasion. 

The sentiment roll was called and generally responded to, 
and after a brief silence meeting adjourned to meet the last 
First-day in Third month. G. 


BEQUEST TO FRIENDS AT PLAIN- 
FIELD, N. J. 


By the will of Margaret Dietrich, of Plainfield, N. J., who 
died a few days ago (the precise date is not furnished us), she 
left to New York Yearly Meeting her house and lot, for a 
Home for Aged and Infirm Friends, and her residuary estate 
as a fund to aid in its support. 

The interest of $5,000 is assigned for the support of her 
husband, John Dietrich, in connection with the Home, and if 
this be insufficient, the principal is to be drawn upon. He is 
about 80 years of age; he became a member of Plainfield 
meeting, by convincement, some ten years ago. 

The property given is a two-story house, with large plot of 
ground, at the corner of Arlington avenue and Arlington 
place, fronting upon a trolley line which passes Friends’ 
meeting-house ; it seems to be a very suitable location for 
the Home. 

Friends of Plainfield are given $500 for their First-day 
school work; there are several personal bequests. The 
residuary estate applicable to the use of the Home may, it is 
thought, reach $10,000. 

New York Yearly Meeting'’s Representative Committee, 
on the 16th instant, appointed a committee of twelve (mostly 
Plainfield Friends), to take charge of the Home. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA SNOW. 
MrT. PLEASANT, S. C., Feb. 23. 


HERE we are in the midst of a real snow-storm. Everything 
out of doors is covered, and it is still snowing hard. The 
children are hilarious ; I hear their shouts from every quarter ; 
but it distresses me to think how much suffering this weather 
will bring. The snow will blow through the cracks of many 
of their little shanties, right on to their beds ; no fuel can be 
brought from the woods, and ill prepared are most of them 
to venture out of their houses. I stood by the window, 
awhile ago, watching the snow, and thinking how the winters 
had changed since I have been here ; how mild and pleasant 
they were with, maybe, the exception of a week or two, at 
Christmas time, and how they have gradually increased in 
severity until they might well be called mild northern winters, 
so like them they have come to be. But the trouble is the 
people are no more prepared for such weather now than then, 
and while they earn barely enough to support their families 
with food from day to day, I don’t see how they ever will be. 

A few days ago I passed a large garden, in which peas 
were up two inches or more. “They looked very pretty. But 
the snow which now covers this and many larger gardens will 
destroy the vines most surely, and all that labor and expense 
will come to naught. They do have so many discouraging 
things to contend with. ‘ 

The country children have not begun to leave yet; in 
fact, so much less cotton has been planted this year, the 
children have not been needed, as heretofore. But next 
month asparagus cutting and shipping will commence, and 
there will be employment for some. 

So far, lam glad to say, collections have come in very 
well. I have nearly enough to meet the expenses of this 
month. I hope the friends will bear us in mind as well for 
the remaining three months, and we shall come out all right. 
I thought when I received the interest on the little Endow- 
ment Fund, if instead of fifteen hundred it was ten or even 





five thousand, how much it would be to depend upon. I am 
still ‘*‘ hoping and praying'’ for that Endowment Fund, and 
have faith that we shall yet receive it. 

A few days ago I received a pamphlet from the rooms of 
the American Missionary Association, containing the address 
of President Noble, at their annual meeting. It is entitled, 
‘* Keep at It." And he goes on to prove that there is no 
other way to solve the ‘‘race problem,’’ but for the workers 
among the colored people to ‘‘keep at it."’ This is just 
what we are and have been doing here all these years, 1 am 
sure. ABBY D. MuNRO. 


J. RussELL Situ, for some time one of the instructors at 
George School, has been for the past two years in the service 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission at Washington, D. C. 
He has been visiting the University of Pennsylvania, recently, 
delivering addresses to the student classes on ‘‘ Western 
South America, and our Trade Relations with It,’’ ‘‘ The 
Isthmian Canal,’’ and ‘‘ International Trade Rates.’ 

The bequest of John Jewett, $25,000, to Friends at Balti- 
more, for the use of their School at Park Avenue and 
Laurens Street, has been contested by a relative, and testi- 
mony has been taken before an officer appointed by the 
Court. The claim was made, in substance, that education 
was not appropriately a part of the activities of a religious 
body. There has been no difficulty in showing that from a 
very early time Friends have made education one of the So- 
ciety concerns. It is not thought that the contest will prove 
successful. 

The dolls dressed in ‘‘ plain’’ costume to represent Wil- 
liam and Hannah Penn, sent from Philadelphia as a part of 
Pennsylvania’s contribution to the Woman Suffrage Bazar 
recently held in New York City, have been secured by the 
Suffrage League of Swarthmore to present to the Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College. 


LoRD, would we place all trust in Thee, 
And ever cease to fear, 

How sorrows would from us depart, 
And Thou wouldst draw so near! 


How happiness would fill our souls, 
When trusting all to Thee, 
And souls expanding with thy love 
Would grow so strong and free ! 
Moorestown, N. /. MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


Ir isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing that you've left undone, 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear 
Are your haunting ghosts, to-night. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 








A WONDERFUL discovery of gold is reported in the Samoan 
Islands. Black sand running as high as $940 a ton is said to 
have been found on the Island of Upola. 
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FORESTRY IN GERMANY. 
Alfred Gaskill, in Forest Leaves. 


( Concluded from last week. 


Woop is becoming more valuable, as population | 
increases, and new uses for it are found ; it is safe to | 


say that there is, and always will be, a steady demand 
for forest products, in spite of the increasing use of 
metals. Europe sees this, and is wisely establishing 
forestry on a permanent basis, and is using every 
means to insure steady productiveness and practical 
safety for invested capital. Sometimes governmental 
foresight goes further, and looks to the continuance 
of local industries by working State forests with a 
view to the production of certain kinds of timber ; 
thus in parts of the Spessart the Bavarian government 
carefully preserves a number of old beech trees, and 
allows only a certain quantity to be cut each year, in 
order that there may be a sufficiency of wood for 
making large malting shovels and broad bakers’s 
paddles! That sort of thing seems ridiculous when 





A PLANTED FOREST 18 YEARS OLD. 
Three rows of spruce alternate with two rows of beech. 


it is admitted that the big trees are preserved at a 
direct financial loss, but it shows that the forests are 
meant to serve the State and the people. 

Another interesting point in this connection is, 
How nearly has Germany provided herself with a 
continuous wood supply? It is pretty generally 
admitted that in soft woods there is a fair representation 
of all ages, but in hard woods, especially oak, there 
is a gap; that is, there is a sufficiency of old wood 
for present purposes, and plenty of immature forests, 
but comparatively little of the younger woods that 
can reach maturity before the supply of old shall be 
exhausted. Thus, if oak cannot profitably be cut 


under 140 years old, what is to be done when the 
mature wood is gone, and there can be no more for 
forty or frity years? 

The rights, privileges, and servitudes that cumber 
many of the German forests are intensely interesting 
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features, except, perhaps, to the forester in charge, 
| whose administration is hampered by them. The 
| commonest right that the people possess is that to 
gather dead wood for fuel. In itself the practice 
does little harm ; the trouble is that sometimes young 
trees or branches are helped to “‘ go dead.” 

Another common right is that of pasture in the 
forest, and where it exists it is hard to start young 
trees. But the worst of all is the right to remove 
litter for stable-bedding ; under it the forest soil is 
made bare, and the trees so robbed of their natura! 
fertilizer that their growth is seriously retarded. 

In many forests some or all of these rights have 
been bought up, or otherwise extinguished ; in others 
they take a good part of the normal yield, besides 
interfering with the proper sylvicultural management. 

All over Germany we found game-keeping mixed 
up with forestry proper, and if a forester spoke his 
mind, and was not over-fond of his gun, he admitted 
that it was the greatest drawback to successful tree- 
culture that he had to deal with. Hunting in Germany 
usually means having a lot of tame deer or boars 
driven before the “‘ sportsmen,’’ who shoot them from 
very safe vantage points. . . . 

The difference between Germany and the United 
States in respect to the variety of forest trees was ap- 
parent at once; there they have but eight or ten val- 
uable trees, and usually a forest contains not more 
than three or four species. The older foresters be- 
lieved that pure forests, or at most forests of two spe- 
cies, were best, and consequently one finds to-day 
large tracts of pure pine, or pure spruce, or of beech 
and oak, and so on, often produced at considerable 
cost by converting native mixed forests; in large 
measure, however, this practice is being given over 
because pure forests invite disease and loss from vari- 
ous causes—it’s a sorry sight to see, as at Forsten- 
ried, a State forest near Munich, hundreds of acres of 
fine spruce killed off by the “ nun” moth, or in many 
places great areas thrown over by the wind; it is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that the most progres- 
sive foresters are striving to bring about a condition 
similar to that found in many of our forests to-day, 
z. é.,a mixture of a number of species. Naturally, 
only valuable kinds are fostered, and a judicious 
management selects and groups the species with ref- 
erence to their mutual dependence and individual re- 
quirements, recognizing in every case the principle 
that one tree can always help or hinder the develop- 
ment of another. 

In this view our forests, with their wealth of 
valuable species, are the envy of the Germans ; they 
would make “ big money ”’ out of them ; and one can 
imagine the sort of forest that would replace our 
virgin woods ; we should miss the “‘ grand old mon- 
archs ”’ to be sure, and the picturesque tangle of de- 
crepit and fallen trunks, broken branches, and clus- 
tered moss, but should have four, five, and ten-fold as 
much good lumber. 

It is worth noting that the liveliest controversy 
now going on amongst German foresters is over the 
question of importing new species to replace, or to 
grow along with, the native ones; one party would 
bring in all good trees that can be adapted to German 
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localities ; the other is afraid to take the risk of 
planting and having to wait fifty, sixty, or more years 
to know the measure of their success or failure ; the 
one says ‘“‘ Nature knows best,” the other ‘‘ Nature 
has not had a chance.” gum 

Lest our friends who look at the forests from 

their esthetic side conclude that we are too material, 
and would make and use our woods solely for ‘“ what 
is in it,’’ let us see what lesson the Germans have for 
ushere. Many parts of the famous Black Forest, the 
forest of Thuringia, the Spessart and town forests, 
such as those of Frankfort, Baden-Baden, Zurich, are 
employed and enjoyed as pleasure-grounds ; in fact, 
wherever a forest is near enough to a city or town, 
the park idea is carried out; the woods, roads, and 
trails are kept clear for walkers, and perhaps a few 
other desirable ones made ; a bench is placed here 
and there, a “ view’ opened up at a good point, and 
an occasional restaurant licensed—the latter often 
being the house of a forest guard or ranger. Such 
are the ‘‘ parks” that are found all over the country, 
and one needs but to visit them to be convinced that 
they are appreciated. The main roads are much used 
by drivers and bicyclists, yet walking is the thing. 
Thousands of people do it every summer, and often 
whole families may be seen, knapsacks on backs, liv- 
ing in the woods by day, and at night putting up at a 
convenient inn. 

This is not all forestry, I know, yet in the main it 
is, for the forests make the whole thing possible. And 
the cost is nothing! the forest management spends 
something on roads and paths, but that is all, and, if 
need were, the inn-keepers could afford to reimburse 
it. In the State reserves that Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts are acquiring, is the possi- 
bility of a pleasure-ground equal to any in Europe, 
and if joined to the White Mountain region of New 
Hampshire, all the variety that Germany enjoys may 
be found. The forests must form the basis of it, and 
when once they are estabiished, may be a source of 
revence, not an expense. Pennsylvania can easily 
create a great park as attractive in every way as the 
famous Black Forest ; and the part of the State, in 
addition to the management of her reserves, is no 
more than to control forest fires, and, by reasonable 
taxation, invite property owners to preserve their 
woods. 


Joubert’s Humanity. 

London Morning Leader. 
Few of us can have quite forgotten the relief with which, 
after the first news of the disappointment and disaster on 
Spion Kop, we read General Buller’s telegram announcing 
that the Tugela had been recrossed without the loss of a man 
or a pound of stores. The thing seemed difficult to under- 


stand at thattime. The Boers were terribly mobile, and they 
certainly lacked neither the courage nor the enterprise to pur- 
sue us. Nobody, however, thought of the explanation which 


Mr. Douglas Story furnishesin yesterday's Dazly Mai/. Louis 


Botha, he tells us, acting under General Joubert’s orders, 
actually spared our army from motives of humanity. Mr. 
Story repeats the evidence of two Italian officers who stood 
besides General Botha on a kopje crowned with four Krupp 
guns commanding the pontoons by which our defeated forces 
were retiring : 
















‘* We and other foreign officers rode over to General Botha 


and demanded that he should fire the guns he had trained 
upon the pontoons. He was very pale, and spoke slowly, 
saying, ‘If you please, gentlemen, I am in command here. 
Will you leave me alone?’ . . . 


‘*It was too much, so we approached him again. This 


time he sprang at us as though he would strangle us: ‘ For 
God's sake, gentlemen, will you be silent? My strict orders, 
heliographed from the Commandant-General this morning, 
are, not to fire a shot at a fleeing man.’ 


It is not hard to believe this of Joubert, the man whom 


General White described asa ‘‘ soldier and a gentleman,”’ 
and whose countless acts of humanity are already on record. 
If it be strictly accurate, one could wish that the thousands of 
men and officers who owe their lives to Boer chivalry were 
making a better return to-day than the burning of homesteads, 
the eviction of women, and the transportation of prisoners. 





‘*Revenge’’ in China. 
T. F. Millard, in Scribner’s. 


No one can claim for the campaign of revenge a military 
necessity ; it must, therefore, have been a political move. 
No one can doubt that it was calculated to prolong indefinitely 


the disturbances and postpone a settlement. No more can 
we doubt that it had in it all the dangers of a goad applied to 
a cowed, but not helpless, population. It threw wide the 
doors to international discord, and actually, in many instances, 
invited it to enter. Drawing a curtain before its unutterable 
barbarity, and casting aside its purely moral aspects (if, indeed, 
they can ever be truly separated from the political), does it 
not seem, as a matter of policy, that a course more fraught 
with danger to the ‘‘ open door,’’ which is inseparable from 
a unified China, could not have been devised ? 

Yet it virtually rested with England—and | base this state- 
ment, not on the diplomatic argument which we are so familiar 
with through reading the foreign correspondence in the news- 
papers, but on actual occurrences in China—to say yea or 
nay to the punitive campaign, and to bring about a situation 
which would have forced an early and easy settlement. 


Russia’s Lead in Business. 
Henry Norman, in Scribner's. 
‘« THE Russian State is by far the greatest economic unit on 
the face of the globe.’’ To ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred, this statement will doubtless be startling. It cer- 


tainly was to me, when I first met with it, yet the facts to 
justify it are not far to seek. The Russian State draws an 
annual net profit of 45,000,000 roubles from its forests, 
mines, and agricultural property. It receives annually 80o,- 
000,000 roubles from its communities of ex-serfs for the use 
of land it ceded to or purchased for them. It is building by 
far the longest and most costly railway in the world, and it 
owns and works over 20,000 miles of railways, the net rev- ° 
enue on which is equal to one-seventh of the net revenue of 
all the railways of the United States. 

In 1898 it received £180,000,000 into its coffers, nearly 
one-half of which sum was not produced by taxation. Its 
budget is greater than that of France by more than §200,- 
000,000. 

In 1890, when one of the banks of London was unable to 
meet its obligations, the Russian Government had with it on 
current account a balance of so many millions of pounds that 
when the Bank of England came to the rescue a request was 
immediately made to Russia not to dispose of her balance be- 
fore a certain date, since to do so,would be to precipitate a 
financial crisis of the utmost gravity. 





Progress in Italy. 


Last year’s Italian census shows gratifying increases in 
population and birth rate. Where the estimated population 


was 31,000,000, 35,000,000 turns out to be the actual figure, 
and this in spite of a loss by emigration during the past 
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twenty years of 5,000,000. The ratio of increase is high, 
approaching four-fifths of 1 percent. a year. The increase 
since the last census, that of 1881, is nearly 7,000,000, or 25 
per cent. This increase is due to improvement in public 
anitation and the consequent lessening of infant mortality. 

It may not be generally known that the Italian medical 
schools are among the best in the world, and that the Italians 
have developed a singular capacity for hospital organization 
and management. The Government has also undertaken or 
sanctioned great movements for sanitary reform. By intro- 
ducing a good water supply, closing the old wells, and flush- 
ing the streets, Naples was raised in twenty years from the 
position of one of the world’s unhealthiest cities to that of 
one of the healthiest. The case is typical, and when the 
present unfortunate confusion of politics and finance is cast 
up against the Italian kingdom, this positive betterment of 
vital conditions shonld be remembered to its credit.—[N. Y. 
Evening Post. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE sessicn of Congress will close with this week. The 
President has called an extra session of the Senate, to meet 
on the 4th inst. It is understood that a new Attorney- 
General, in place of the present officer, John W. Griggs, will 
be appointed. Other Cabinet changes are possible. It is 
announced at this writing that the Cuban question is likely to 
be disposed of, and that in such case an extra session of Con- 
gress will not be called. 

Tue Senate Committee on Cuban Relations has prepared 
a section to be attached to the Army Appropriation bill. It 
authorizes the President to withdraw the United States troops 
from Cuba, ‘‘ so soon as a government shall have been es- 
tablished in said island, under a constitution which either as a 
part thereof, or in an ordinance appended thereto, shall de- 
fine the future relations of the United Siates with Cuba,"’ in 
the manner further described in the amendment. This pro- 
vides, under eight headings, for a variety of concessions to 
the United States. It is uncertain how much opposition they 
will meet in Congress, or how they may be received in Cuba. 


AN enormous steel combination, the largest yet known 
in the United States, has been formed in New York, 
by J. Pierpont Morgan and others, and the charter 
was filed at Trenton, N. J., on the 26th ult. It is called the 
United States Steel Corporation, and it will include, it is 
stated, the Carnegie Company's operations, the Federal Steel 
Company, the National Tube Company, the American Steel 
and Wire Company, the American Tin Plate Company, the 
National Steel Company, the American Steel Hoop Company, 
and the American Sheet Steel Company. The new concern 
will issue its stock in return for theirs, the valuation having 
been determined upon the assets and ‘‘earning power’’ of 
the respective corporations thus merged. 


SEVERAL of the corporations thus combined are themselves 
combinations of different works and companies, so that the 
total interest represented is enormous. The nominal capital 
stated in the charter is only $3,000, but it is commonly under- 
stood that the new company will have a capitalization of 
eleven hundred millions of dollars ($1,100,000,000). Of this 
amount, $300,000,000 will be 5 per cent. general mortgage 
bonds, $400,000,000 will be 7 per cent. stock, and $400,000, - 
000 will be common stock. 

DisPpATCHES from London assert that the cost of the South 
African war is a matter of serious concern to the Government, 
and especially to the finance department. In the House of 
Commons, on the 22d ult., in reply to a question, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that thus far 
£81,500,000 of bonds had been issued, and the weekly issue 
was from £1,000,000 to £1,250,000. Mr. Brodrick, for the 
War Office, said that the Boers in the field had recently been 
estimated at from 19,000 to 20,000. In January there were 
16,000 Boer prisoners, and this number had since been 
increased. 


THE crisis in the ‘‘negotiations’’ at Peking ended last 
week by the Chinese yielding to the demands of the ministers 
of the ‘‘ Powers.’ Two of the leading Chinese officials were 
to be put to death on the 26th ult., ‘‘in the presence of 
representatives of the Powers.’’ Prince Chun, the Emperor's 
brother, will soon start for Berlin to express China's regrets 
for the murder of Baron von Ketteler. The military expedition 
which von Waldersee, the German general, had announced, 
will not proceed, it is said. E. H. Conger, the American 
minister, is to come home, and his duties will be assumed by 
W. W. Rockhill, who was sent out to China some time ago, 
on special service. 


NEWS NOTES. 


CARLISLE Indian School, Pa., will hold its 22d Anniver- 


sary and 13th Graduating Exercises on the 13th and 14th of 
this month. 


Dr. J. T. RorHrock, of West Chester, has been re- 
appointed Siate Commissioner of Forestry, of Pennsylvania, 
for a term of four years. 


PETITIONS bearing 3,000 names have been presented to 
the Maine Legislature, asking a resubmission of the prohibi- 
tion clause of the Constitution. 


Tue King of England went on the 24th ult., to Cronberg, 
in Prussia, to visit his sister, the dowager Empress of Germany. 
She is now reported as in a less critical state of health. 


HERR BUEB, a member of the German Reichstag, has 
been sentenced to serve three months in jail on the charge of 
‘*lese majeste,’"—speaking disrespectfully of the Emperor. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. EGLE, genealogist and historian, 
former State Librarian, died from pneumonia, at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on the 19th instant. He was the author of a history of 
Pennsylvania, published in 1876 and 1883. 


DESIRABLE land in North Baltimore, about 151 acres, has 
been offered to Johns Hopkins University, on condition that 
$1,000,000 be given by others. This may cause the removal 
of the University from its present buildings in the city. 


‘* MARTIAL law"’ is still mantained in the Cceur d'Alene 
mining district of Idaho, and by a vote of 24 to 21, the House 
of Representatives (of that State) laid on the table a resolu- 
tion asking the Governor to restore the rule of civil law. 


THE cotton spinners of the Southern States, at a meeting 
at Charlotte, N. C., on the 16th, decided to restrict production 
by working short time. The export of American cotton 
goods to China shows a large falling-off, owing to the war, 
and consequent disturbance of trade. 


Tue State Board of Regents, of New York, in its annual 
report, just made public, says that the State is now spending 
more than $47,000,000 a year for education, classified as 
follows: Common schools, $33,421,491 ; secondary educa- 
on, $6,096,374; higher education, $7,663,037. 


Tue Oregon Legislature, a few minutes after midnight, on 
the morning of the 24th ult., elected John H. Mitchell (Rep.) 
United States Senator. There had been a ‘‘ deadlock”’ 
throughout the session. He takes the place of G. W. Mc- 
Bride, (Rep.) Deadlocks continue in Delaware, Nebraska, 
and Montana. 


THE steamship City of Rio de Janciro, of the Pacific Mail 
Line, ran on a ledge of rock, in a fog, at the entrance to the 
harbor of San Francisco, on the morning of the 22nd ult., 
and sank in a few minutes. Most of those on board, includ- 
ing the captain, perished, the number being estimated at 128. 
Less than half the passengers were saved. 


A LARGE amount of electric power has already been de~ 
veloped at Niagara Falls, and the capacity of the Cataract 
Power and Conduit Company’s plant is to be increased 100 
per cent.—or from 50,000 to 100,000 horse-power—by the 
addition of 10 more turbines. Little trouble is experienced 
in disposing of all the power that can be developed, there 
being a demand for three times as much as the company can 
provide. As yet the resources of the great water-fall are 
scarcely touched. 











FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Trenton, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Third month 9, at 10 a m. All cordially 
invited. DANIEL WILLE1S 

ANNE R. WALN, } Clerks. 

*,* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly meeting, 
will be held at West Grove Hall, on First-day, 
Third month 10, to convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 

Third month 7. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
a6 11. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
6s 14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, 

*.* Frankford circular meeting will be held 
at Unity and Waln streets, Third month 10, at 
3-30p.m. Trolleys run within two squares. 

*,* First-day evening meetings during Third 
month are held at Fourth and Green streets, | 
except Third month 31, then at West Philadel- | 
phia. All at 7.30 o'clock. Our members are 
urged to regard it a duty to attend. 





*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Third month 3, 1901, at 2.30 p m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Joel Borton. 
Subject, ‘‘ The Outlook for Temperance.” All | 
are respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. Susanna RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. | 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Second and Third months as follows: 

3. Fairfax, Va. 
17. Gunpowder, Md 
ELIZABE1H B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made | 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 


3d ** =: 10, 11 a, m., West Philadelphia. 
ath ‘ 7, 11 a. m., Reading. 

4th ‘ 7, 10.30 a. m., Merion. 

4th ‘* 21, 10.30a. m., Schuylkill. 


AQUILA : LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,* Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will | 
be held at Chester, on First-day, Third eae 
3, at 3 p.m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*.*The regular meeting of the Junior 
Friends’ Association of West Philadelphia, will 
be held on Sixth-day evening, Third month 8, 
Ig0I, at the meeting-house, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, at 8 o’clock. Two papers 
on the Birthright Membership of the Society of 
Friends will be presented. 

HANNAH E. Scott, Sec. 

*,* At the meeting of the Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue on 
Seventh-day evening, Third month 2, the F. C. 
S. class of 1901 will present a portion of ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ A social hour will 
ollow. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 





*.* A religious meeting “@vill e held at 
Friends’ Home, 4011 A.z,en street, West 
Philadelphia, at 3 p. m., on First- -day afternoon, 
Third month 3. Ministering Friends, and all 
interested in the welfare of this worthy under- 
taking, are cordially invited to give us their 
presence. SaRau T. R. _EAVENSON, M.D. 


4 25, delivered free. 
= to introduce our goods. 


) Phts. SEEDS— ohio cren: 


10 colors mixed. 1 Put Double Chinese Pink, 
a Hybrid Begonias. ——— M 
Weeping Palm. “ » mixed, 
— Semple Asters,4co!s. “* Fovpy 8 ew ew Shirley. 
Alpen, ttle Gem, mixed. “* 
Boquet Ch: rysanthemum. . 
Forget-me-not— Victoria. 


Japan Morning 2: 
Petunia ae ixed. 
California Sweet 


Lovely Butterfly Flower 
1 Pkt. Phiex Drammondil, 
a8 Gs 


cry | Toe. 


Return Check good for 25 Cents 
on next order ; also our 


New FLORAL GUIDE, 136 pa 
with above 30c, collection. 


DREER’S Garden Calendar « (901 


The largest and most complete SEED, PLANT and BULB Catalogue 


ever offered for FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


It contains 200 pages, which are 


fully illustrated, true to nature, and is bound in beautiful embossed 
lithographed covers. We will send a copy free to all who mention this 
paper, and request those who are Market Gardeuers to state the same. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 


willingly part witl ona SS have ts that’s 


Che New: Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “just as good 
mt in some ae ny but for all _ 
ess, there’s only one. 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
Sam Uneheeter lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. , 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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| WE BUY eee ibtinain 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to seli 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OLD 





POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA THE 
RAILROAD. 
TouRIsTs find the Lenten season by far the most 
pleasant time at Old Point Comfort. Washington 
and Richmond are also delightful in the early 


springtime. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


For the benefit of those desiring to 
visit these three points of interest, the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Company will run the second 
personally-conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington on Saturday, March 


2. Tickets covering transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, hotel accommodations 
at Old Point Comfort,-Richmond, and Wash- 
ington, and carriage ride in Richmond, will be 
sold at rate of $13.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 
O_p Point ComForT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at Old Point, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York, $13.50 from Trenton, 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn, 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J., or address George W. 

soyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, ee 


Gregory ’s 
Seed 


For nearly half a century Gregory’s Mar- 
blebead Seed, on hundreds of thousands of 
farms, bave been a synonym for purity, 
freshness, and honest dealing. The origi- 
nal head of the firm still continues to care- 




















fully guard their fine reputation, and is annu- 
ally selling to tens of thousands of their 
children the same high quality of seed he 
sold the fathers. Our new Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue now ready—free to 
everybody. The worthy novelties of the 
season are honestly described. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
5S BB 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Traveler 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialry 


r 


5 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate 


deposits 
EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


invited 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209.-10 Stephen Girard Building 


a H. |! wn 19 


7-25 


Correspondence 


South Twelfth Street), 


PHILADELPHIA 


ain 
IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

ErFecrive February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a. m , connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida 
The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
udelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information 


LAST FLORIDA TOUR. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Interest allowed on | 


| GIRARD TRU 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ST COMPANY _ 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


| AcCTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
CORPORATIONS 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTs. 


OR 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


SAFES TO RENT IN BU 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
RGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY: Vice President, 


ASAS.WING:; Manager of Insurance 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


TRAINS 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





{ENLARGEMENTS 


from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 


1221 Arch St., Phila. 


The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the | 


season to Jacksonville, allowing almost three | 
months in Florida, will leave New York and | 


Philadelphia March 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth ) 
and meals en route while going on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Bal- 
timore, and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, 
$53.00, and at proportionate rates from other 
points. 
trains until May 31, 1901. 


For tickets, itineraries, and other information | 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 | 


Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, Brook - 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Pas- 


senger Agent, Southeastern District, Washing- | 
ton, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent | 


Western District, Pittsburg. Pa.; or to George 


W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, | 


Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Returning, passengers will use regular | 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


| Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGR® jgaris P 





712 Arch St., Philad’a, Fa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


ASA S. WING: Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE: 7rust ( 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Oficer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: Assistant 


GETTYS- | 


1208:Bolten Wbridge & Clothier, 


T. WISTAR BROWN;; Vice President and Actuary, 
Yficer, J. RO 
Actuary, DAVID 


TROTH ; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 
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Specials 


Black 
Broadcloths 


Good Broadcloths havea char- 
acter of their own, which cannot 
be counterfeited and for which 
no satisfactory substitute has 
yet been found. No fabric is in 
greater demand for the natty 
new Spring Costumes; nor, we 
believe, can such values as the 
following be found outside these 
Stores : 


$1.75 Black Broadcloth 
at $1.25 a yard 

inches wide; of good 
weight and finish 


$3.00 French Broadcloth 
at $2.00 a yard 
52 inches wide ; light weight, 
extra finish 


$3.50 French Broadcloth 
at $2.50 a yard 

Sponged and shrunk ; of very 

high lustre; 56 inches wide 


50 


Samples sent upon request. 
Orders 


Blackbures 


by mail receive prompt and 


‘¢ attention. 
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RIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreentn anp CHErry Streets, THIRD MONTH g, Iogo1. 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the aie 
a discount of one-fourth this rate, making price 
$190 per annum. ¥ : 
‘o those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BaGIn aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. Wepo Not “sToP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4}4 cents per line each 
insertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates | 


which will be furnished upon ie 
No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. | 
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R SALE.—TWENTY-FIVE BOUND vot. | 


umes of Frignvs’ INTELLIGENCER, beginning 1869. 
Reasonable rate. Address M.S., Lincoln University, Pa. 


R SALE.—*‘NO CROSS, NO CROWN,” BY 

William Penn. Sixth Edition. Much enlarged. 
497 Pages in two parts. Printed by T. Sowle, London, 
1702. In good state of preservation. Address, W. W. 
Burling, Southampton, N.Y. Leather covers which 
are somewhat worn. Printing is clear and legible. Set 
in pica. 








R SALE CHEAP.—SNUG CALIFORNIAN 

home, seven rooms, bath, cellar, barn, outbuildings, 
and three-fourths acre. Well stocked fruit trees in bear- 
ing. Just outside city limits of Pasadena, Cal. Apply 
to No. 173, this Office. 


OR RENT.—“* THE WELLSWOOD.” HAMP- 

ton Falls, New Hampshire, an attractive house of 

24 rooms, for summer boarders, on high ground, beauti- 

fully shaded, wide verandas, open fireplaces, completely 

furnished if desired. Moderate rent to the right party. 
Address A, this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 




















| for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 


MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


RTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.so a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ERMANENT BOARDERS WANTED IN A 

suburban residence of Norristown; all conven- 

iences; on trolley line. Elderly people preferred. 
Address No. 175, this Office. 


LET.—WELLSWOOD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

46 miles from Boston. furnished house for the sum- 

mer. For particulars, photographs, and Philadelphia 
reference, address No. 176, this Office. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER FOR GEN- 

eral housework on a farm. Several in family. 

Address, giving full particulars, AUGUST T, TOM- 
LINSON, Byberry, Phila. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY LIVING 

in a country town 20 miles from Philadelphia 

on Bound Brook Railroad. a thoroughly competent 

young woman to make herself generally useful and assist 

in all household duties. To right person a good home, 

and fair wages will be paid. Good reference required. 
Address P. O. Box 1106, Philadelphia. 


ILL RENT FURNISHED PART OF LARGE, 

well heated house for season, March to September. 

Fine lawn, stable, nice location. Address (before calling) 
P. O. Box 163, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANTED.—A REFINED CAPABLE,MIDDLE.- 
aged woman for housekeeper. Three in family. 
Reference required. C. JOHNSON, JR., Camp 


Ground, Del. Co., Pa. 


WANTED—A RELIABLE GIRL TO ASSIST 
with the care of children. Private family. 
Address No. 174, this Office. 


WANTED.—POSITION OF TRUST; NURSE 
or 


caretaker. Experience andreference. Address 
M. L. M., 2434 Oxford Street, Phila., Pa. 


The Pennhurst, wr" 
Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 





JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Emp or Tennecsszz Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 


Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Lecture 


BY 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
| THE MORAL LAW IN THE DOMAIN OF ART 


Sixth-day, Third month 15, rgor, at 8 p.m 
Young Friends’ Association Building. 


Admission, 50 cents. 


The Young Friends’ Association 


of Philadelphia will meet in the Y. F. A. 
Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on 
Second-day evening, Third month 11, at eight 
o’ clock. 

PROGRAM. 


Land marks of Philadelphia. 

An illustrated lecture hy Dr. Wm. I. Hull. 

All persons interested are invited to be 
present. 


EMMA FELL Paxson, Secretary. 








Good Investment, paying 8 per ct. 


A Company doing a large and profitable busi- 
ness, finding it necessary to enlarge their factory 
to meet the increased demands for their goods, 
will sell (if applied for soon) Preferred Stock in 
the treasury at 

PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
from January 1, Igor, the payment of the last 
dividend. 

The Company has no bonded indebtedness and 
the preferred stock must receive 8 per cent. divi- 
dend before any dividend is paid on the common 
stock, so that we can recommend this as a 


SAFE AND DESIRABLEINVESTMENT. 


Address Clement E. Lloyd, room 45, 400 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avez., Ocean City, N. J. 
Oped all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spring Garden St 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFrices : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 























Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ practical, guarded education, and gre. 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, )} — 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, | /7#cifads. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits or Botn Sexgs. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princifal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, frieettel, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarptnc ScHooL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
seantry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Por Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCKOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore GramMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
tadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Giris, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business er to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








cup of Coffee, excel- 


Good lent meals, daintily 


® served in a quiet room. 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone Address 
1-33-55 LELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


ii FRIENDS’ 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosePH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S, W. COR, 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, x 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Becen,} Philadelphia, Pa 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarpENTERS, BuILpEeRS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


5 | Kighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Ir your watch needs attention take i: 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


izé S. 15th Street, (¢thdoor below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for_six 
months’ trial 
With Frienps’ InTRELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a. m., connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m. 

has. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





